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to south, and its extension, the Arabian Desert. To the north of
this sterile belt, the mountain-ranges of Syria, Anatolia, and Persia
receive an adequate winter rainfall from the Mediterranean; and
this relatively well-watered region is flanked to west and east by
the basins of two great river-systems, the Nile and the Euphrates-
Tigris, to form a Fertile Crescent which was in all probability the
home of the original Agricultural Civilization to which reference
has been made above.1
The state of society in the Middle East in 600 A.D. was still the
direct outcome of the expansion and development of this Agricul-
tural Civilization. Agriculture had naturally not been possible in
the vast desert regions, except in small oases isolated from one
another, where subterranean water could be tapped by \/ells; but
in the marginal ^steppe-lands one of the arts of this civilization, the
taming of useful animals, had enabled man to gain a precarious
footing and win a hard livelihood as nomad Bedouin with their
herds of sheep and goats and camels. The more favoured lands
produced abundant grain and fruits for consumption and export,
while in the towns secondary manufactures were worked up, and
there was eventually a lively commerce in luxury goods between
India and the Mediterranean, and in objects of less value over
shorter distances. The distribution of the products of labour was,
however, so far from equitable that it had become a brake on mater-
ial inventiveness and economic enterprise. While the precarious
little communities of men in a * food-gathering' state, before the
discovery of agriculture, had probably practised a primitive com-
munism of goods as the only way of ensuring their group-survival,
the growth of the Agricultural Civilization with its rapid develop-
ment of new techniques had (like the Industrial Revolution of the
nineteenth century) temporarily caused the supply and variety of
goods to outstrip the increase of population; and it was probably
with general approval that those.sections of the population deemed
most instrumental in bringing about or maintaining this new
abundance had acquired an unequal share of the goods. These
privileged sections were the priesthoods, originally die repositories
and guardians of the traditional science and other learning of each
community, and the military leaders who protected the com-
munity's goods against the depredations of uncivilized raiders from
v"'
1 For a study of the historical process, see C, F. C, Hawkes, The Prehistoric
Foundations of Europe, 70.